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JOSEPH KARGE. 


T is much to be regretted that Professor 


No written 
accounts of 


Kargé left no written accounts of his varied his life. 


and eventful life, with his own detailed and 
picturesque descriptions of its most striking 
scenes and experiences, such as gave a rare 
interest and charm to his conversation. One 
of his pupils, in November, 1887, in an interview 
sought for the purpose, happily induced him to 


recount, in his own graphic way, his experiences . 


as a Polish revolutionist, and admirably repro- 
duced the thrilling story in the “ Nassau 
Literary Magazine,” vol. xlill. nos. 4, 5, 6. 
One needs to read it afresh, and to have listened 
to similar reminiscences, from his mouth, of 
his earlier youth and his later personal experi- 
ences in the stirring scenes of our Civil War, to 
have any adequate impression of what the man 
and his life were before the quiet years of resi- 
dence and academic service in Princeton. The 
imperfect recollections of casual and not recent 
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conversations with him enable the writer of 
the following sketch to add but little to the 
mere narrative of the leading facts and features 
of his life; but however inadequate it is asa 
memorial of the man, it is a sincere and 
affectionate tribute to his memory. 

et le Joseph Kargé was born July 4, 1823, near 
Posen, the chief city of the Prussian Grand 
Duchy of Posen, which was earlier a part of 
the kingdom of Poland, and continued to be a 
province where the Polish language and patri- 
otic sentiment were earnestly maintained. The 
memories of that land, and the use of that 
native speech, he always fondly and proudly 
cherished ; and his life in that early home was 
the romance of his boyhood and youth. 

His fathera His father, a landed proprietor, but also an 


cavalry offi- ; : ; , 
cerunder accomplished soldier, had served with high 


Napoleon in 
the invasion credit as a colonel of cavalry under Napoleon in 


of Russia. 
the invasion of Russia and the disastrous retreat 
which followed. He afterwards settled again 
upon his large country estate near Posen. 
Joseph was the youngest of seven children, five 
daughters and twosons. ‘The father lived long 
enough to impress indelibly upon this son’s 
mind the lessons and the example of a high- 
toned officer and man, and died just before 


he became of age. 
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His mother, who survived her husband and 
ably continued the management of the estate 
and the care of the family interest, was a 
woman of superior and attractive character, and 
of unusual executive energy and skill. She was 
of pure Polish descent. The father’s remoter nis ances- 
ancestors were French, but had for generations 
lived in Poland; and the fact that a very con- 
siderable town near Posen bears the family 
name, in Polish form, shows the early settle- 
ment and the prominence of the family in the 
country. 

For both parents the son had always the 
strongest affection and veneration. From them 
and their training he derived that vigorous 
constitution, fine physique, and courtly bearing, 
those soldierly and chivalrous qualities, that 
high sense of personal honor, and that strongly 
marked individuality which distinguished him. 
His mother lived to a very advanced age, her 
death occurring some years after the son’s 
settlement in Princeton. To the last he main- 
tained a constant and affectionate correspond- 
ence with her; and her letters to him, translated 
to his family, were those of a woman of tender 
heart and clear, strong mind, keenly and intelli- 
gently interested in the social and _ political 
changes she witnessed through so many years. 
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Professor Kargé’s vivid recollections and 
graphic descriptions of that home life in Poland, 
with its striking contrasts to that of our country, 
—the free, open hospitality of the ample dwell- 
ing, the peculiar landscape of its surrounding 
plains and forests, the youth’s well-traversed 
hunting-ground, the peculiar peasant-life of the 
region, the social life of its gentry, the pervad- 
ing Roman Catholic faith and practice, the 
changeful and exciting political conditions, the 
military training and pageantry of Posen, a 
large garrison-city,— all this pictured strik- 
ingly for us the real and the fitting back-ground 
for the very distinctive personality of our 
friend. 

The youth's full course of study in the excel- 
lent Gymnasium of Posen was completed with 
high credit. He was well grounded in classi- 
cal, historical, and literary studies, and has often 
spoken particularly of the thoroughness and 
impressiveness of the Catholic religious instruc- 
tion given by the gentle, earnest, fair-minded 
professor of that department. 

Cone of His university course was first passed at 
rope. Breslau, and was chiefly devoted to studies in 
the departments of philology and history, fol- 
lowed, in 1845, by attendance on a full course 
of lectures on Slavic literature in the Collége 
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de France at Paris, and, in 1846, by his 
student life of two years at Berlin, the 
latter, however, much interrupted by military 
service and political activities, in which he 
became involved. But studious years had 
preceded in higher classical studies; and 
with special assiduity he continued to lay the 
foundation of that ample knowledge of Euro- 
pean history, ecclesiastical, political, and literary, 
from which he drew so readily, aptly, and copi- 
ously in illustration of his conversation and of 
his class-room exercises and lectures. 

His mother, with her earnest Catholic faith, 
had designed this son, as well as his brother, for 
the priesthood; and that purpose had hitherto 
guided in a general way his studies and life. 
His character, too, was then, as always since, 
an essentially sober and earnest one, toa degree His charac: 
that his intimate friends can best appreciate ; tially soher 
and his high and pure native instincts. and 
studious habits, notwithstanding his strong 
temperament and social qualities, had kept him 
above the temptations to idleness, dissipation, 
and immorality which then abounded in the 
university life of European cities. But when, 
in the long period of retreat required by the 
Catholic Church before a final decision for the 
priesthood, he conscientiously examined him- 
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IO 


self, and sought to know whether he was truly 

adapted and called to the sacred office, he was 

convinced that he was not, and, with his 
mother’s consent, abandoned the purpose. 

Circumstances soon quickened into activity 

the native instincts and qualities of the soldier, 

His interest and he threw himself with patriotic and impetu- 


in revolu- if : . 
tionary  Ous ardor into revolutionary movements which 


movements 

in Europe. aimed at the recovery of the independence of 
Poland. At the close of his student life at 
Breslau, in 1846, he had been initiated into a 
secret political society bound to absolute obedi- 
ence to the Central Committee of Paris; and 
he soon went on a mission to Russian Poland, 
avowedly to study Slavic folk-lore among the 
peasantry, but really to ascertain, from Polish 
officials in the towns, what aid and forces could 
be relied on for an outbreak. He was sus- 

Imprisoned pected and bei puesta) tal at Warsaw, but, in the 
absence of direct proof, was transferred to 
Prussian authorities and by them imprisoned 
at Posen in solitary confinement and subjected 
to ill-treatment for weeks. He was finally, 
however, only required, as a Prussian subject, 
to undergo the regular two and a half years 
of rigorous military discipline, and was allowed 
to enter a Berlin cavalry regiment. The young 


Polish student and gentleman endured the 
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grossest indignities, as well as the severest 
training, at the hands of brutal officers; but by 
the strictest self-control and obedience he won 
esteem and preferment, became noted as a drill- 
master, was placed in charge of Polish recruits, 
and later served in the royal guards, maintain- 
ing all the time, however, secret connection Connection 
with revolutionary plans. Pee 
In March, 1848, upon hearing the order for art 
his company to charge upon barricades in the 
streets of Berlin, he sprang from a sick bed, 
reported for duty, and, scarcely able to keep 
his saddle but inspired by thoughts of escape, 
liberty, and revenge, rode through a hail-storm 
of bullets from house-top, windows, and the 
barricade, was the first of only three out of the 
company to reach it, leaped it on foot as his 
horse fell under him, and instantly, as a dozen 
weapons were aimed at him, flung down helmet 
and sword, shouting, ‘“ Hoch lebe das Volk!” 
(Long live the people!) He was presently 
fighting as one of them behind the barricade, 
shooting down his recent Prussian comrades. 
This insurrection was successful. The royal 
guard retreated from the city; political pris- 
oners were freed; and young Kargé returned to 
Posen,’ where he was put on the secret war 
committee for national defence, and superin- 


Forms a 
battalion of 
three hun- 
dred univer- 
sity men. 
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tended the organization of cavalry. He formed 
and secretly drilled an é/¢e battalion of three 
hundred, mostly university men of good family, 
each furnishing his own arms and horse. In 
further equipments for this force, and in the 
general interest of the movement, he spent 


his portion of his patrimony freely till it was 


wholly gone. Ona tour of inspection he was 
captured, his real status discovered, and after a 
night of confinement he was forced to pass a 
forenoon in an iron cage in the corridor of the 
fortress, cramped and tortured, derided and 
spat upon by a solid column of German soldiers 
as they passed, and was finally addressed by 
the commandant with the words, ‘“ Such the 
reward for a scoundrel traitor!” But the 
young man’s unflinching eye and _ wrathful 
protest against such barbarity secured his 
release from the cage; and as he was a royal 
guard, and could be court-marshalled only by 
his peers, he was transferred finally to Berlin, 
— singularly enough, on his parol, — where he 
reported himself to his former commanding 
officer and was again in the ranks. The cir- 
cumstances of his arrest in Posen seem some- 
how not to have been reported at Berlin, where 
he was supposed to have been captured behind 
that barricade after that daring charge. Soon 
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he deserted again, and again placed himself at 
the head of his picked battalion in Posen, 
where before long, in an engagement with a 
Prussian force sent to break up the Polish 
camps, he was surrounded, was shot through Shot in an 


engagement 


the left hand at the base of the third AUger, with 4 Pras. 
was dismounted by a lance-stroke, when his 
knee was shattered by a second bullet, and 
another lance entered the ribs. He was picked 
up, however, by friends and somehow brought 
to a friendly house, and was there nursed by 
his mother and sister. His wonderful consti- 
tution brought him through, but only to find 
himself in the end tried by a court-martial 
composed of officers in that engagement, and 
condemned to death for desertion and con- Condemned 
spiracy. His weakness saved him from imme-° Tit 
diate execution and gave opportunity for his 
mother and a brother-in-law and sister, by an 
ingenious plan and the aid of some of the 
guards who were Poles and liberally paid, to 
secure his escape. At night he attempted his 
descent from a high window in his room by the 
aid of a silk rope which had been spun for his 
use by his mother and sister. In his crippled 
state he could not keep his grasp of the rope, 
and fell heavily, striking his wounded leg, and 
becoming unconscious from pain. After a while 
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he managed to crawl, unperceived, past two 
lines of picket guards, but found himself then 
before a high iron fence and unable to recall, 
in his agony and exhaustion, the bearing of the 
gateway. Dragging himself along slowly for 
an hour, happily in the right direction, he 
found it and crawled through, passed a third 
line of guards, and concealed himself in a field 
of wheat, where, listening intently for the pre- 
concerted signal, —a gentle note of the whip- 
poorwill,— he heard and answered it. His 
Escapes brother was at hand with armed men, wagon, 
ia, and horses; and the refugee, laid in the wagon 
faint and exhausted, knew no more till he 
woke on the next morning in Stettin, a city on 
the Baltic one hundred miles away. From 
there he reached Paris; but after a few months 
there, as a political exile, he returned in dis- 
guise to Breslau. After various further adven- 
tures, and being arrested, but not identified, in 
an insurrection in Dresden, and again escaping 
from Prussian authorities, he went straight to 
Posen. There, by the aid of a Polish professor, 
he was soon installed in a family as a German 
private tutor, under an assumed German name. 
But soon again he was a hunted man, escaping 
arrest by ingenious disguises and by running 
through forests or swimming rivers, till he 
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finally reached Hamburg and had a few weeks 
respite there under an assumed name. One 

day, however, when in the country with a friend, 

a messenger brought word that the police were 

in possession of his room and baggage in the 

city. He straightway took a secluded and 
devious path back to the harbor, and suc- 
ceeded, the same night, by the aid of the 
purser of an English packet, and the disguise 

of an English navy cap, and a confident, non- 
chalant air, in passing successfully the police 

who were watching for him on the wharf, and 
placed himself on the English deck, turning, 
however, to lift his cap, reveal his face to 
those whose clutches he had just escaped, and 

bid them a defiant but a glad farewell. He Goes to 
reached London in safety, by happy. acci- Rise ail 
dent met his brother there, who was also Be crorle 
ing for political freedom, and they decided to 

sail for New York, where they landed together 

in 1851. Heat once declared his intention to 
become a United States citizen, and was natu- 
ralized in 1856, as soon as the required term of 

five years had passed. With much experience 

that had prepared him to value such citizen- 
ship, he now led a peaceful life for a few years, 

till he) found opportunity, in behalf of his 
adopted land, to take up arms again. 
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The young man’s pecuniary necessities now 


Secures em- first led him to try the work of teaching, and 


ployment as 


a teacher. 


Establishes 
a school in 
New York. 


he secured employment in a flourishing school 
at Danbury, Connecticut. In this year oc- 
curred his marriage to the wife who survives 
him. He soon showed a skill and enthusiasm 
and power to attract and stimulate his pupils 
which secured him high appreciation; and he 
was induced to settle in the midst of a circle 
of superior families on Staten Island with con- 
nections in New York City. The character, 
professional skill, and personal attraction of 
the man brought him into intimate relations, 


as teacher and friend, with very many leading 


families in social and professional circles in 
New York, and these friendships were cor- 
dially maintained through many subsequent 
years. To meet more fully the opportunities 
thus opened he had at last established in the 
city a Classical and English school of high 
character, when the Civil War broke out, and 
his previous military training and his soldierly 
spirit and love of free institutions made the 
way easy and well-nigh imperative for him to 
serve his adopted country with no less loyal, 
but wiser and maturer energy and patriotism 
than he had earlier shown in behalf of his 
native land. | 
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When President Lincoln’s proclamation of 
April 15, 1861, called into service seventy-five 
thousand men, Mr. Kargé offered his services 
to the Government, and in February, 1862, re- 
ceived his commission as Lieutenant-Colonel of Commis- 


sioned a 


the First Regiment of New Jersey Cavalry. In th 
August of the same year he was already in com- 8° 
mand of the regiment; and while covering the 
retreat of the Army of Virginia under General 
Pope, from the Rapidan to the Rappahannock, 

he was severely wounded, taken to Washington, 
and thence home. In less than a month, how- 
ever, with his wound not yet healed, in response 

to the urgent solicitations of General Bayard 
commanding the cavalry division of that army, 

he was again in the field, and fought in the bat- 

tle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, in 
which the lamented Bayard was killed. 

Of the very arduous and able cavalry services 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Kargé in Virginia, during 
the above period, including also his service in 
the valley of the Shenandoah, the army corre- 
spondents of leading newspapers gave graphic 
accounts. One needs to read them afresh to 
appreciate his energy and dashing bravery, his 
surprises and captures of large bodies of the 
enemy’s troops, his extrication of his own from 
the midst of superior forces, by means of quick 
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decisions and gallant leadership and desperate 
Recognition hand-to-hand conflicts. The records of the 


of his ser- 


ve War Department show that he was constantly 
in command, thus early, of larger bodies of 
troops than his rank would imply, sometimes 
of a brigade; and that he was assigned to the 
most dangerous and responsible positions. 
General Bayard, in his official report of cavalry 
operations in the Army of Virginia from July 
to September, 1862, says: “It is natural in 
closing a report of this character, including the 
number of actions and skirmishes it does, that 
I should have many men to point out as distin- 
guished for their gallantry. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kargé I would particularly name, as always 
ready and valiant, and I would particularly ask 
that the General would notice him.” The fol- 
lowing extract from an official letter from Gov- 
ernor Olden shows the appreciation of these 
services by the authorities at home : — 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
TRENTON, September 1, 1862. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kargé, commanding ist New Fersey Cavalry : 
Sir, —I have received and read with the most 
profound interest your graphic and spirited report of 
the part taken by your regiment in covering the re- 
treat of the Army of Virginia, from the Rapidan to 
the Rappahannock. The discipline and_ bravery 
which enabled them to dispute so gallantly the ad- 
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vance of a vastly superior force merits the highest 
encomiums, and I beg that you will express to the 
officers and men under your command my admiration 
of their valor, and my thanks for the honor they have 
done their State... . Your services on this and 
former occasions will ever be remembered by the 
people of this State and of the country. For myself, I 
return you my profound thanks for your gallantry and 
skill, and shall be glad of an opportunity to testify 
at all times my high appreciation of your services... . 
Your obedient servant, 3 

(Signed) Cuas. S. OLDEN. 


Soon after the battle of Fredericksburg, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kargé found himself so seri- 
ously disabled by his wound, which threatened 
the loss of his leg, that he resigned his com- 
mand, December 22, 1862. | 

In May, 1863, Ex-Governor Olden and a 
large number of the most eminent officials and 
citizens of New Jersey united in a petition to 
the Department of War at Washington in the 
following terms: “ To authorize the raising of Organizes a 
a regiment of New Jersey cavalry, to be called ment. 
the Second Regiment, and to be commanded by 
Joseph Kargé, recently Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the First New Jersey Cavalry, whom Governor 
Parker has permitted to raise such a regiment. 
The merits and distinction of Colonel Kargé 
are thoroughly known to the Department” 


Commis- 


sioned Chief 


of Cavalry, 
1863. 
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This petition bears on its back the earnest in- 
dorsement and signature of President Lincoln, 
dated June 12, 1863, with a request that the 
General-in-Chief and Secretary of War will 
consider it at once. At just this time, how- 
ever, Governor Parker, in response to an appeal 
from Secretary Stanton and Governor Curtin 
of Pennsylvania for aid in repelling the army 
of General Lee, called upon the militia of New 
Jersey to furnish a division, consisting of ten 
regiments of infantry and two of cavalry, to 
serve in Pennsylvania for thirty days. A com- 
mission was at once issued, June 18, 1863, 
making Colonel Kargé Chief of Cavalry of the 
Militia of New Jersey, with the rank of colonel, 
to raise these troops. The same day Colonel 
Kargé accepted the commission and issued his 
Military Notice inviting companies wishing to 
offer their services to report to his headquarters 
in Trenton. But by July 4, the emergency had 
passed, the battle of Gettysburg had been 
fought, and Lee’s army was on the retreat to 
Virginia. 

In October, 1863, the Second Regiment of 
New Jersey Cavalry, now organized and com- 
manded by Colonel Kargé, went from Trenton 
to Washington, and on November 9g, proceeded 
to Eastport, Mississippi, having been assigned 


eis 


to the Sixteenth Army Corps, Army of the 
Tennessee. Here, as in Virginia, he at once 
attracted the attention of his commanding offh- 
cers, and was almost invariably put in command 
of a brigade, though his rank was but that of 
colonel. At one time he commanded an entire 
division of cavalry, consisting of eight or nine 
regiments. He was constantly in the field 
until November, 1865, rendering such able and 
gallant services as are specially mentioned in 
the following extracts from reports of com- 
manding generals published in the “ Official 
Records of the War.” General Samuel D. 
Sturgis, reporting results of expeditions into 
Mississippi in June, 1864, under his imme- 
diate command, says: “I have as yet re- 
ceived no official report of his (Colonel Kargé’s) 
operations at Rienzi, but from what I learn of 
the telegraph operator with him, and others, 
the whole reconnoissance was conducted with 
the usual energy and intelligence of that fine 
officer.” Again, in a subsequent report, Gen- 
eral Sturgis says: “I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my high appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by that excellent and dashing 
officer, Colonel Joseph Kargé, of the Second 
New Jersey Volunteers, in his reconnoissance 


Two years 
in the field. 


to Corinth, and his subsequent management of - 


Recom- 
mended for 
promotion. 
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the rear guard during a part of the retreat, fight- 
ing, and defending the rear during one whole 
afternoon and throughout the entire night 
following.” And General B. H. Grierson, in 
his report of the expedition to Rienzi, says: 
“Colonel Joseph Kargé, of the Second New 
Jersey Cavalry, is deserving of special praise 
for the gallant manner in which he conducted 
the expedition.” 

His services under command of Brevet Major- 
General Grierson, who was operating in conjunc- 
tion with the army of Major-General Sherman 
in the earlier portion of his great march, — that 


from Chattanooga to Atlanta, —are specially 


and comprehensively mentioned in the follow- 
ing letter, recommending Colonel Kargé for 
the rank of brigadier-general shortly before the 
close of the war:— 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, January 15, 1865. 
fon. E.. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

SIR, —I take occasion to bring to your notice 
Colonel Joseph Kargé of the Second New Jersey 
Cavalry. He has been for the past year acting under 
my command, much of the time having charge of a 
brigade. He has particularly attracted my attention 
by his discipline in camp and in the field, and by his 
gallantry in action. During my late successful expedi- 
tion against the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, he bore a 
very conspicuous part, attacking the camp of the 
enemy at Verona, which resulted in the capture and 
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destruction of an immense amount of army supplies; 
and his promptness, energy, and gallantry during the 
engagement with the enemy, at Egypt, on the 28th 
day of December last, which came under my personal 
observation, cannot be too highly commended. 

He isa high-toned, honorable gentleman, has served 
with distinction both in the Army of the Potomac and 
in the West, and I cheerfully and earnestly recom- 
mend him for promotion to the rank of brigadier- 
general. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Very Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. H. Grierson, Lrigadier-General. 


March 13, 1865, Colonel Kargé was accord- 
ingly nominated by President Lincoln to the Nominated 


: f y the Presi- 
rank of Brigadier-General, by brevet, “for gal- dent to the 
rank O 
lant and meritorious services during the war,” Brigadier- 
General by 


and the nomination was confirmed by the brevet. 
Senate, April 9, 1866. General Kargé had 
been previously mustered out of service in 
November, 1865, the war being over at that 
date. 
The due recognition by the War Office at 
Washington of General Kargé’s superior ability 
and services, and of his claims to his final rank 
while he was exercising its command in the 
field, seems to have been tardy and inadequate 
in view of the uniform estimate of him by his 
commanding generals, from that early expressed 
by General Bayard, before he fell at Fredericks- 
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burg, who then pronounced him one of the 
ablest cavalry officers in the service, down to 
those later testimonies, above given, by generals 
of the highest character and reputation. But 
General Kargé was a soldier through and 
through, always discharging the duty before 
eee him with complete devotion to it as such, with- 
tion toduty.qut seeking for himself further reward and 
preferment in ways by which official favor is 
often, and sometimes properly, gained in mili- 
tary as in civil life. He was always a man 
wholly without art and policy in his personal 
interests, and he was one of many who served 

_ their country with a merit beyond the off- 
cial recognition it received. To every suc- 
cessive command and service he had _ been 
called by those who selected him as the man 
specially qualified for the emergency to be met, 
by, the qualities of promptness, energy, and 
gallantry, and by the military skill and ability 
they knew him to possess in a marked degree. 
His whole record in the Civil War was most 
honorable to the officer and the man. The 
special commendation by General Grierson of 
his discipline in the camp and the field should 
be distinctly noted in view of some unfounded 
impressions of its character as having been 
needlessly extreme. He was a strict discipli- 
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narian, but for the sole purpose of subserving 
the important trusts with the execution of 
which he was charged, and in obedience to the 
ideal he had formed in the severe military 
school through which he had himself passed. 
His unselfish, painstaking care for the welfare 
and comfort of his command was well known. 
In 1867, General Kargé accepted a commis- Accepts a 


commission 


sion in the regular army of the United States. in the regu- 
At the special desire of Major-General Ord, 
who knew his personal integrity and justice 
and his special military qualities, and the need 
of both on our western frontier, General Kargé, 
with a force of several hundred regular troops, 
commanded, for several years, two important 
military reservations in Nevada. Large amounts 
of government property, tribes of Indians in 
part hostile, and the frontier population with its 
peculiar character, —all called for the honest, 
wise, and firm administration of such an officer. 
The kindly side of his nature and his genu- 
ine appreciation of the better qualities of the 
Indians, his careful regard for their rights 
and welfare, and his personal tact in dealing 
with them soon won their confidence and af- 
fection, and enabled him to secure a peaceful 
and prosperous condition of that region. From 
that time on, his heart was warmly on the 
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side of the Indians, especially in the injustice 
and outbreaks that have scandalized recent 
years. 

Is offered In 1870, during a visit to the East on fur- 


the Chair of j , 
Continental lough, the Chair of Continental Languages and 


Languages 


ae Ce Literature at Princeton was offered him and 
ure a 


aes promptly accepted. He was glad to bring his 
family —his wife and two young sons—to 
such a residence and to such opportunities for 
education; and he welcomed again for himself 
the studies and instruction which had been 
interrupted by the preceding years of active 
military service. 

The twenty-two years of his professorship 
in Princeton have been, of course, uneventful, 
but they have illustrated, throughout, the same 
characteristic qualities of the man so conspicu- 
ous in the preceding years, — conscientious, 
punctilious, rigorous discharge of duty, with no 
thought of sparing himself any labor or pains, 
and with a high ideal of his profession as a 
scholar and teacher, to realize which, in the 
higher sphere now opened to him, he applied him- 
self with strenuous devotion. —The demand upon 
his time and strength involved in his giving for 
years all the practical instruction in German 
and French in the college, requiring of him 
many hours daily in the class-room, — though 
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subdivision of departments and more instruc- 
tors recently brought relief, —left him earlier 
too little time and opportunity for independent 
literary work. His hand, too, had been rather 
trained for the sword than the pen, and the 
habit of his life had been that of active service 
rather than that of retired and specialized study. 
But Professor Kargé was from youth on an 
intelligent and well-informed student of Euro- a student of 
European 

pean history, literature, and language. He had Peer 
pursued higher studies in these departments and lan- 
under eminent men in his university courses ; 
and the great epochs and events, the great 
personages and characters of history, and the 
world’s great literary works were familiar to 
him. He was a constant reader, too, of the 
distinctively professional literature bearing on 
his department; and he knew how to employ 
his knowledge and culture to illustrate and 
enliven his class-room exercises when interpret- 
ing and commenting on the authors read, and 
to give value to his lectures of a more formal 
character. 

Some of his pupils will remember most 
vividly, perhaps, certain eccentricities of man- 
ner and character, —his deep and sometimes 
indignant tones, the occasional startling utter- 
ances of a quick, impulsive, impetuous tempera- 
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ment, sensitive at times, beyond easy control for 
the moment, to inattention and careless dulness 
and unfitting conduct. But his pupils, with 
few if any exceptions, will gladly recall, with 

Value of his grateful memory, the stimulus and the value of 

Daiediun Kis: instructions, and the manifold evidence 
they found of a responsive and generous and 
friendly heart in the man. Some, not a few, 
will never forget kind words and generous, 
helpful gifts and services so gladly and so 
delicately bestowed by him in some time of 
their special need. 

His colleagues will cherish the memory of 
his perfectly transparent, trustworthy, honor- 
able, cordial character, wholly removed from all 
intrigue and self-seeking policy. Those who 
knew him most intimately found in him in 
amplest measure the essential qualities that 
win admiration and affection. 

Reared as Professor Kargé had been in 
another land and people and religious faith, and 
coming to his work here from the midst of a 
most contrasted life, he yet very quickly and 
completely identified himself in all substantial 
respects with the conditions of our academic, 
social, and religious life. He was a good and 
active citizen, and served a term on the 
Borough Council with steadfast regard to the 
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interests of the community. He early united 
with the First Presbyterian Church in accor- 
dance with religious convictions and a Chris- 
tian faith which the writer, who had intimate 
personal conversations with him at times for 
years, and clearly discerned his inwardly rev- 
erent and obedient spirit, is fully assured 
were genuine, and central in his being. He 
had reserved the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose till the death of his mother absolved him 
from the obligation he felt to respect her strong 
Catholic feelings in the matter. 

During the last few months of his life Profes- ecmmiees 
sor Kargé was subject to occasional sudden 
attacks of pain and weakness which gave his 
family and intimate friends anxiety lest his 
health and life were seriously threatened, though 
he withheld expression of such concern on his 
own part. But the circumstances of his last 
hours show that he had calmly anticipated and 
desired that death might come to him as sud- 
denly as it did, December 27,1892. The vol- 
ume he was last reading during the forenoon of 
that day was “ Le Probléme de la Mort,” par L. 
Bourdeau. In the last hour of his life, on the 
way to New York in the afternoon, in the midst 
of a conversation on various topics, maintained 
with his accustomed spirit and emphasis, with 


His sudden 
death, Dec. 
27, 1892. 
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a colleague who happened to accompany him, 
he spoke of death, and said, “I have but one 
desire concerning it, — that it come suddenly 
and without warning.” So it came to him just 
as he had taken his seat in the upper saloon of 
the ferry-boat at Jersey City, with pleasant 
remark upon the comfort of its appointments 
and the broad scene of the harbor it com- 
manded. Surprised by a gasp and a slight 
utterance of distress that immediately followed, 
his companion turned and found him already 
unconscious and breathing heavily. Immediate 
efforts to revive him had no effect and elicited 


no sign of consciousness; and within a moment 


or two the breathing had ceased, the heart beat 
but a little longer, and, before the boat reached 
the other side of the river, all signs of life had 
passed away. Professor Kargé, in the same few 
moments, had crossed the river of death. 

The following remarks were uttered by Rev. 
Dr. Murray, the Dean of the college, at the 
close of his sermon in the College Chapel on 
the first Sunday after the Christmas holidays 
and the reassembling of the Faculty and 
students. A simple funeral service, such as 
the family had desired, conducted by President 
Patton and the Dean, had been held De- 
cember 30, at Professor Kargé’s late residence, 
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in Princeton. Dr. Murray said: “I cannot bring 
this sermon to a close without an allusion to 
the recent sudden death of one of our fellow- 
worshippers here, who was indeed present on 
the last Sunday we were gathered for worship. 
Professor Kargé had been in failing health 
through the autumn. His more intimate asso- An estimate 


of his char- 
ciates had noticed the change in him, and had acter and 


some forebodings of what might be in store for Gane 
him. But his courage, his buoyancy, in part 
disarmed such fears, and the shock of his sud- 
den death was little if any abated by previous 
solicitude. For twenty-two years he had served 
the college with singular fidelity. I am sure all 
his colleagues would say that he made a con- 
science of his unsparing, painstaking service in 
his department. Twenty generations of our 
students will recall ‘the General,’ as they were 
wont to call him, and will honor his memory as 
a faithful teacher, who had a high ideal of what 
education should be, ahd who to the measure 
of his abilities strove to maintain it. It was, I 
think, a brave, generous, manly life that he lived 
among us, capable of kindly, unselfish deeds, 
which only his more intimate friends knew 
anything about, but which to their view at 
least softened and mellowed a character else 
misjudged as lacking gentler qualities. His 


The end. 
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career had been one of great vicissitudes; the 
upturn of political revolution had exiled him 
from his native land. He had known the bitter 
struggles of youth, landed on these shores 
a foreigner without means, without friends. 
He had known too the service and din of war, 


honorably recognized and laid aside for the 


vocationof ateacher. And if the end came to 
him suddenly, it came for him in no unwelcome 
shape. So he wanted to go. So the Master 
called for him, and I think he met his Pilot face 
to face justas he crossedthe bar. There is but 
one lesson for us all,—to be ready for the 


solemn call, whenever, however, wherever, it 


comes.” 
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